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DECORATIVE NOTES. 



IN INTERIOR decorations, color is the one prime, 
essential necessity. Quality is all right in its way ; 
good design is desirable, but everything may be 
undertaken and the work be a failure unless the color- 
ing is correct. The man who will deny this is the man 
who realizes that his discernment of color harmony is 
defective. 



IN UNDERTAKING the furnishings of a house, the 
character of a design period is to be the last thing 
to consider. We would say first, in determining 
upon the colorings of the various apartments, give us 
a glance at the frocks and the smart dresses worn by 
the ladies of your household, for it is a reckless jump 
in the dark to attempt any lasting success if we fur- 
nished any colorings which, although for the moment 
pleasing to her, were of a character which, by long ex- 
perience, she had learned to dislike. 



A WO MAN who is once told that she looks badly in 
red will learn to detest that color. The phleg- 
matic gentleman, whose clothes are of sombre 
hue, and would be happy in an Oriental room, would 
be like a fish out of water in pale blue and rose colors. 



IN THIS country the scientific knowledge of color 
atmosphere in the home is but little understood, 
but in the older countries time and experience have 
given to one's interior surroundings distinctive colors 
for the people. The yellows, and sharp reds, and .dark 
blacks, which are adopted so generally by the Chinese, 
are colorings that are simply suited to their complex- 
ions. To the darker races in the Orient we find, again, 
colors which are specially harmonious — colors which 
we have learned to regard as Oriental colorings. They 
have become a national characteristic. As we go 
further north, to the Mediterranean, we find the color- 
ing again changes, and as we reach far Russia, Norway 
and Sweden, where the complexions are paler, we find, 
again, the tints essentially different throughout every- 
thing in the way of apparel and decorations. In this 
country we are of a cosmopolitan class. There is no 
distinctive trait, and our selections must be adapted to 
individual needs. 



THE day is past that the bright school girl, with a 
•talent for drawing and the recipient of a few les- 
sons in oils can find a sale for the monstrosities in 
design that such a training could give. When we have 
such men as the late William Morris, poet, painter and 
socialist; Walter Crane, Lewis Foreman Day, and 
others equally celebrated, who give their best thought 
and attention to the designing of wall papers, a standard 
is created that calls for the best efforts of the design- 
ing craft. 



AN EXCELLENT rule to observe is that a hall is 
the first glance we have of one's home, and that 
glance should impress us, and be warm and 
bright — a design that impresses us without study; in 
fact, a design you could not stand in a sitting-room. 
Now we enter the drawing-room, dainty, soft in color 
and design, not so aggressive that it overpowers the 
drawing we have, with other little knicknacks, and a 
pattern that will light up well at night, and will bear 
living with for a few hours and enliven our dulness. 



IN OUR library we feel that nothing is desired that 
will attract and hold our attention from our books, 
while it must be warm and cheerful ; yet all must 
be toned down, and in a very sober mood. 



GUR dining-room must be a reflection of our hap- 
piest mood — rich and suggestive of the convivial- 
ity and the pleasures of life — a color feeling that 
-will lend a fillip to our viands. A fairly strong design 
with strong coloring is allowable. 





Ceiling Design. By H. T. Schladermundt. At The 
Architectural League Exhibit. 



